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The text 15 not free from remarks betokening a want 
of knowledge as to the progress of research on certain 
points. When, for example, treating of the enemies 
which affect the wheat crop, the author (presumably Mr, 
Fuller) writes as follows :—“ But by far the most extra¬ 
ordinary disease to which wheat is liable is sit&wan, in 
which the young wheat-grains are found to be filled with, 
minute worms . , . The most extraordinary fact con¬ 
nected with this disease is, however, that the worms can 
retain their vitality for a long time,” &c. A footnote is 
then added as follows ; —“ Since the above was written, 
the worms have been identified as belonging to the order 
Afmatoidm, and are apparently of the genus Tyleiic/ms ” ! 
This is really too gross and wilful ignorance. The well- 
known and often-described “pepper brand ” or ; 1 ear- 
cockle” attributable to the Vibrio hi tic i, now known as 
the Tyknehm tritici, is paraded as a “most extraordinary'' 
disease, the precise nature of which has been ascer¬ 
tained “ since the above was written.” If such is the fact, 
the figures 1882 should be withdrawn from the title-page, 
and 1828 be substituted in their place. Neither do the 
authors appear to be at home in treating of the varieties 
of the cultivated plants. The varieties of rice, we are 
told, are more numerous and more strongly marked than 
those of any other crop. Forty-seven distinct varieties 
are announced, in support of this statement, as existing 
in Bareilly, although the writer proceeds somewhat 
naively to add, “ Probably in the Provinces their number 
considerably exceeds 100.” Now, as 300 varieties of 
wheat have been propagated by one naturalist, the forty- 
seven varieties of rice do not strike us as bearing out the 
statement as to the extraordinary variability of the 
plant. 

Another point we cannot forbear to notice is the evident 
carelessness on the part of the authors as to whether 
their work should be understood by Englishmen in Eng¬ 
land. What is a “ lakh,’’ a “ maund, 11 or a “ seer ” ? In 
vain we look for an English equivalent, and yet it is 
11 maunds ” fer acre which are constantly spoken of, and 
which we long to translate into bushels or some intelli¬ 
gible unit of measure or weight. Viewing the volume as 
a whole, we cannot but pronounce it interesting and read¬ 
able, The introduction is especially rich in information 
regarding the climate, irrigation, and cultivation of the 
North-West Provinces, a vast district comprising, in the 
quaint method of enumerating employed by the authors, 
6.79,06,496 acres. 

An alluvial soil and a climate by which the year is 
divided into two complete seasons certainly are condi¬ 
tions highly favourable to vegetation and to agriculture. 
In the colder season, wheat, barley, and oats are brought 
to .perfection, white in the kharif, or hot season, rice, 
cotton, sugar-cane, and maize thrive. Not only do these 
highly-favoured provinces enjoy a temperate and a tropical 
climate, but each half of the year is again divided into 
two definite sub-seas on 5 fitted for producing crops pe¬ 
culiar to it. We cannot but wonder whether the strange 
climatal vagaries to which the western world has latterly 
been exposed have disturbed the pleasant division of the 
year into kharif and rati in the North-West Provinces of 
India; but on this point our authors are silent, 

John Wrightson 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

f 7 h Editor dors not hold himself -responsible for opinions expressed 
by kh eorresfnmdmts. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Edit or -urgently requests correspondents to keep (kdr letters 
as short as possible , The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts, ] 

Aurora; of October 2 and November 17, 1882 

Ttie article of Mr. Rand Capron in the Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine cn\ the aurora of November r 7, 1882, ha? proved to me that 
my observation of that phenomenon has lint been without value, 
but it appears that Mr, Capron lias been obliged to consult a 
not quite accurate abstract or translation of my description which 
I had inserted in the Utrecht four mil ; it was from lack of time 
that I did not immediately send translations of it to foreign 
periodicals. 

Perhaps you will still be so kind as to admit into Nature a 
translation of both my articles on the aurorae of October 2 and 
of November 17 ; they were written immediately after observing 
the phenomenon. J. A. C. Oudkwans 

Utrecht, June 9 

Translation of .the Arikh in the Si Utrecht Journal” of October 3, 
1S82 

Yesterday evening, between seven and eight o’clock, there ap¬ 
peared here a brilliant aurora. Before seven there was visible a 
white arc running from west to east. This are grew clearer and 
clearer,_ and rose slowly, till at 7I1, 5m. (mean time) there eman¬ 
ated brilliant beams from its whole circumference. 

At 7I1. iom. there rose also a bright column from the east- 
north-east, which phenomenon was repeated now and then also 
from the west* 

III the southern part of the sky a magnificent sight was the 
large white spots, looking hire brightly iliutninated white clouds, 
but proving by tlieir variable 'brilliancy to be no clouds, but to 
be connected with the auroral light. ’ At 7h. 15m, such a large 
white spot was just before Aquila, i.e, north of the equator, but 
the spots showed a movement to the south, so that at 7h, 30m, 
the rone formed by them was some degrees south of the equator. 

At 7b. 42m, there arose a large beam through the quadrangle 
of Ursa Major to B Ursa Minoris ; this beam moved to the west, 
and was dissolved a few minutes afterwards. 

At 7I1, 50m. there appeared again a cloudy patch in Aquila. 

At 7h. 54m, a brilliant shooting star descended almost vertically 
from the space between Lyra and the Dragon through Hercules; 
this observation was, however, not made with accuracy. 

At 8h, the last cloudy patches in the south vanished; in the 
north also I saw no more upward radiating beams. 

Long afterwards the auroral light remained visible in. the 
north. After 8h, 30m. I did not longer look for the pheno¬ 
menon ; it seemed to me to have come to an end. 

Utrecht, October 3, iSSz f, A. C, O. 

Translation of the Article in the" Utrecht Journal" of November 
18, 1SS2 

Yesterday we had again a brilliant aurora, differing entirely in 
its details from that of October 2, 

In the east as well as in the west there appeared at 6h. mean 
time a red gleam like that of a distant fire. .Both these extended 
red patches were united through the north by an are much re¬ 
sembling that which appeared in the aurora of October 2, The 
splendid vertical beams remarked on that occasion were now 
fewer in number and not so intense; they were of the same red¬ 
dish hue as the above-mentioned patches* visible in the east and 
in tile west 

At 6b. 23m. there appeared suddenly in the east a bright, 
feathorlike 1 appearance, which in the beginning showed 
some resemblance to a comet; the end of 'it .was exactly 
above Aldebaran. In no more Ilian two minutes this feather 
had lengthened over an arc that passed above Saturn, through 
the quadrangle of Pegasus, and south of the A quite stars, and 
as the front or western end proceeded, the eastern end followed. 
With the aid of a star-map we see that the arc, covered succes¬ 
sively by this featherlike appearance, was elevated seif above the 

1 Bj. tins word I did not mean that the borders or edges were not fairly 
denned* 
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celestial equator, and that its intersections with that equator had 
R.A. iio° and 290°, The horizon was intersected by this arc 
about 18 0 N. of E. and i$° S. of W., i.e. in two points situated 
nearly 90° from the magnetic meridian (Mr. R. Capron cites 20° 
erroneously; a repeated calculation gives me 18 0 14' N. of E). 

When the arc was visible over more than 90° (which lasted no 
longer than a few seconds), its middle part, having a breadth of 
about 3 0 , was separated by a dark rift, io° long and £° broad, 
sharp at both ends. 

At 6h. 25m- the whole arc had vanished. 

At 6h. 27m. a bundle of red rays appeared between Ursa 
Major^ and Ursa Minor ; it extended from Polaris to y Ursse 
Minoris, i.e. over a width of almost 20 degrees ; this bundle 
moved steadily to the west, just as had been the case with 
several vertical beams of the former aurora. 

At 6h. 30m. clouds began to appear in different parts of the 
sky: first in Auriga, in the E.N.E.; a moment afterwards 
another in Aries. In the beginning it was not evident if they 
were clouds or auroral phenomena, but they proved soon to be 
clouds floating off southwards by the north wind. 

The aurora had now lost much of its splendour ; I noted still 
a few beams, viz. :— 

At 6h. 32*5m. a beam about io° east of Polaris ; at 6h. 33m. 
the red beam, discovered at 6h. 27m., had so far shifted to the 
west that it went through the head of the Dragon; at 6h, 37m. 
there was still a faint beam extending from a Coronse (visible in 
the twilight) to Vega, which stood higher and more to the 
south. 

At 6h. 38m. there was a white band between a Aurigae and 
o Persei; I was not sure if it was auroral or a cloud. 

At 6h. 40m. there appeared two new very broad beams in the 
north-west. 

Now the east becomes more and more covered; from the 
north to the west there extends itself a whitish glow to a height 
of 40 degrees ; in the north-east this glow is much feebler and 
lower; therefore I estimate it as not higher than from 20 to 30 
degrees. It flows off very indistinctly. The polar light seemed 
now to have passed its greatest intensity ; the observations were 
no longer continued. 

A part of the night a white auroral light remained still visible 
over the northern sky; at 9I1. the sky was entirely overcast. 

At midnight it was clear again, and the whole northern sky 
was always covered by an auroral light; I am told that it was 
still there at 5I1. in the morning. 

It is said to have been then in the north-west, of a purple 
colour, in the north-east more pale yellow. J. A. C. O. 

Utrecht, November 18, 1882 


Effects of Lightning 

Perhaps your readers will be interested in the following re¬ 
markable incident of the action of lightning which has just 
occurred at the village of Great Lumley, near Chester-le-Street, 
in Durham. 

A severe thunderstorm passed over the valley of the Wear on 
Saturday, June 9. Great Lumley is situated on the top of an 
elevated plateau on the east side of this valley, and its houses 
are conspicuously exposed to the weather. At about 11 a.m., 
during the progress of the storm, an old stone house with steep 
pantiled roof, known as the “Old Hall,” was struck by a thun¬ 
derbolt. The house is only of moderate height, having three low 
stories; but it is on some of the highest ground in the village, and 
is also one of the loftiest houses therein. It is on the south side 
of the principal street forming the village, and it has two gable 
ends, which are, however, partially concealed at their lower 
portions by lower houses joining on. There is a yard in rear of 
the “ Old Hall/’ separating it by a few yards from some smaller 
houses mostly inhabited by pitmen. The coal lies about seven¬ 
teen fathoms below the surface, and there are several pits in the 
neighbourhood. 

The principal damage done to the house is in the internal 
woodwork ; but a hole has also been made in the tiled roof, the 
upper courses of a brick chimney-stack built over the centre 
of a brick partition wall which divides the building into two 
separate dwelling-houses have been thrown down, and some 
broken bricks and tiles were hurled as far as sixty feet distant 
to the southward. The'building is about 220 years old, and is 
externally in a rather dilapidated condition. The masonry is 
rough sandstone rubble, the surface of which has in places been 
much disintegrated by age and weather. The building is Lord 


Durham’s property, and is let in tenements. At the time of the 
accident the whole of its eastern dwelling-house was unfurnished 
and uninhabited. This was where the principal injuries were 
effected. The western compartment is occupied ; and the inmates 
were knocked down by the concussion, various pieces of furniture 
being also damaged by the same cause ; but nothing serious 
occurred. The building, being so old, has also experienced 
considerable damage externally from the tremendous concussion 
which appears to have accompanied the explosion of the thun¬ 
derbolt. Loose tiles and stones have been dislodged ; an old 
wooden frame in a window-opening in the loft at the east gable 
has been thrown to the ground below, and a considerable patch 
of surface masonry immediately above the window-opening has 
been!shaken down. Falling bricks and stones have also made some 
holes in adjoining roofs; and the signs of injury shown by all 
these causes led the people in the adjacent houses to believe 
that these damages constituted the extent of the harm done by 
the explosion. I inspected the scene just three days after the 
event. The eastern and unused portion of the “Old Hall” had 
not then been examined internally, and the doors were still 
locked. 

On visiting the interior I found that great injury had been 
done to a wooden rafter of the roof, close to the hole already men¬ 
tioned ‘ f to a wooden upright post resting on the second floor and 
supporting this rafter ; and to a wooden girder and joist sustain¬ 
ing the foot of the post. The plaster on the walls adjacent to 
the post and girder was also torn off; but below the first 
floor no certain trace of the explosion could be found. The 
damaged rafter is on the south side of the roof, and the nearest 
one on the east of the chimney. Its scantling is 6 inches broad 
by 3 inches deep ; and at about one-third of its length from the 
eaves it is supported by a longitudinal purlin (on a level with 
the floor of the loft), and also (just inside the purlin) by the 
upright post already mentioned. From the level of the upper 
side of the purlin, for a length of about 6 feet upwards, the 
rafter is completely shivered, and two large pieces are torn out 
of it. One, the lower piece, is 3 feet 6 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and about ij inch deep. This has been cut very neatly 
out of the west side of the under face of the rafter, leaving the 
new under face almost smooth; and the lower end of the scar 
thus formed is scooped out in a dovetailed form flush with the 
horizontal top of the adjacent purlin. No broken pieces corre¬ 
sponding to this scar could be found anywhere about the small 
loft; but some very small splinters of wood were discovered on 
the floor to the north-east of the rent rafter and in the direction 
of the window-opening already mentioned. This latter was 
quite open to the outer air when the accident happened, and im¬ 
mediately after it occurred numerous small splinters of wood 
were found in the yard to the eastward of the opening. These 
had evidently been blown out of it with the old window frame. 
Some were found against a low wall horizontally distant 63 feet 
from the opening. These splinters were not visible when I 
arrived, as they had at once been secured for firewood by the spec¬ 
tators ; but I brought away one of the fragments found on the 
loft floor. Its fibres are quite dissevered from each other, as if 
the wood had been completely permeated along their direction by 
the force of the explosion. The other scar in the rafter is cut out 
of the under face on the east side, partly alongside the first scar* 
but extending higher up and ending just under the hole in the 
roof tiles already mentioned. This second scar is 3 feet long 
by 4 inches by about 2 inches, and two pieces of wood were 
found lying on the loft floor about 8 feet distant to the north¬ 
east, which exactly fitted this scar. The hole through the roof 
is made at a point where a small iron nail fixed a lath (for the 
tiles) to the rafter. 

The upright post underneath the rafter has a scantling of 8 
inches by 3 inches; it is split and torn right up from its foot at the 
second floor (the next floor below the loft) to its junction with 
the rafter, to which it was fixed by several 2|-inch iron nails. 
The exact joint between the principal splits in the post and 
rafter seemed to be at the position of one of these nails, which 
was almost laid bare. I brought this nail away. Its upper tw o- 
thirds is quite rusty, whilst its lowest third (nearest the point) is 
clean and, in minute places, nearly bright. A heavy piece mea¬ 
suring 7 feet 6 inches by 6 inches by about 3 inches was torn 
clean off (he north-west angle of this upright, and was found 
lying on the second floor about 3 feet off to the northward. The 
upright forms an angle post on the east side of a sort of dormer 
or porch projecting out of the south side of the roof, and 
formerly giving access from the outside to the second floor by a 
step-ladder. The latter, however, had disappeared shortly 
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